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Week of August 14, 1972 


LABOR DEPARTMENT CONTINUES TO 
STRESS MINORITIES' ROLE 
IN JOB PROGRAMS 

ST. LOUIS -- The Department of Labor has been stressing -- and will 
continue to stress -- job training programs for minority group members, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor Malcolm R. Lovell, Jr., said recently. 

Addressing a symposium on manpower development at the annual 
conference of the National Urban League in St. Louis, Lovell said the 
Labor Department has been building up minority participation in its 
manpower programs "because that's where the need is." 

"When we embarked on the billion dollar program to finance public 
service jobs, we set for ourselves a 33 percent minority goal, and we 
have exceeded it." 

"We have increased work and training dollars by 150 percent from 
1969 to 1973 and we've seen to it that more than half -- sometimes 70 and 
80 percent -- of the enrollees are minority group members," he said. 

Lovell told the Urban League symposium that the Labor Department's 
Manpower Administration is seeking to find job opportunities for people 
who have had historic difficulties in finding work on their own." 

Lovell cited the Department's apprenticeship outreach program and 
its efforts to assure equal access to them. 

He pointed out that the Labor Department, in concert with the National 
Urban League, the AFL-CIO, and other organizations, has made significant 
strides in the employment of:blacks and other minorities in apprenticeship 
programs. The number of minority youths in registered programs learning 
highly skilled construction and other trades rose 13 percent last year. 
This brought to 20,482 -- an all time high -- the number of minority 
apprentices in these programs, representing 11 percent of apprentices 


registered at the beginning of the year. This compares to 6.6 
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percent or 11,000 minority apprentices at the beginning of 1969. Nearly 
7 percent of this year's total were black apprentices -- a 93 percent 
increase over 1968. 

Lovell had high praise for the National Urban League and its role 
in fostering the growth of manpower programs and manpower policy. 

"The Urban League has been in the forefront in this and President 
Nixon honored the organization recently by naming a new Job Corps center 
near Louisville, Ky., after its late executive director, Whitney Young, 
gad 

He said the Urban League has carried out its contracts in an effective 
manner, but has gone even beyond this. 

"Yours has been the more important role of creating and proposing 
concepts and ideas and programs that have served to mold manpower policies 
that focus on the real problems of Americans disadvantaged by reason of 
race or economic status or geographic location or quality of education." 

He noted that the Urban League has been given grants of $24.5 million 
for its several manpower training programs, including instruction, job 
training, and supportive services. 

Lovell also lauded the improvement in the minority staffing patterns 
of the State Employment Security agencies throughout the country. 

He noted that the latest figures show a total of 14,136 minority 
representatives employed in the State agencies. 

"The minority-staff increase in the 50 State agencies over the past 
five years has been four times the rate of increase for non-minority 


staff," Lovell said. 


# # # 
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THREE JOB CORPS CENTERS SERVING 
BLACK YOUTH TO CONTINUE IN OPERATION 

WASHINGTON -- Job Corps Centers serving black young people in Cincinnati, 

Ohio, Portland, Ore., and Excelsior Springs, Mo., have been funded for an additional 
21 to 24 months of operation by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The Cincinnati Residential Manpower Center, with facilities to accomodate up to 
200 young men at a time, will be operated by AVCO International Services, the center's 
previous contractor. The contract, for $2,383,000, is expected to bring Job Corps 
services to more than 2,000 disadvantaged youths in the next two years. 

Since opening in October 1970, the center has served 830 young men, mostly from 
the Greater Cincinnati area. More than half of the young people served by the center 
during 1971 were black. 

The center's vocational curriculum provides courses in auto mechanics, building 
maintenance, heating and cooling installation and repair, cooking and baking, 
electronics, welding and business skills. 

To avoid duplication of facilities, much of the center's training program will 
take place at the Stowe Adult Center, operated by the Cincinnati Public School System 
and funded under the Manpower Development and Training Act. 

Operation of the Excelsior Springs Job Corps center has been extanded through 
April 1974 to provide residential training services for more than 1,800 women. 
Training Corporation of America, Inc., (TCA) the contractor since the center's activa- 
tion in March 1966, will continue to operate the center under a contract funded for 
$4,434,346. 

TCA provided educational services and job training for 1,050 yobng women under 
its previous contract, and for about 4,000 since the center opened. Of the young 
women enrolled between July 1970 and June 1971, 45 percent were black. 

The center, which can house 405 women at a time, will provide a comprehensive 
residential training program to prepare young women for employment in business, food 
service, health, and child care occupations. 

The Portland Residential Manpower Center will be operated for an additional 
two years by the Portland Public Schools. The coed center, with facilities for 200 


(MORE) 
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resident and 75 non-resident young people, has been funded for $3,065,425. 

Opened in the spring of 1970, the Portland center has served 1,350 disadvantaged 
young people, age 16 through 21, from the Greater Portland area. Eighteen percent 
of the enrollees during 1971 were black. 

The center's vocational curriculum provides courses in automotive and metal 
trades skills and in health, business, agribusiness, and food service occupations 
which are conducted at nearby Labor Department Manpower skill centers, community 
colleges, and the University of Oregon. 

Enrollees at all centers also receive preparation for high school equivalency 
examinations, personal counseling, health care, citizenship training, and constructive 
leisure time activities. 

Job Corps is administered by the Labor Department's Manpower Administration. 

Each year, its 72 centers train about 50,000 young men and women aged 16 through 21 who 
are out of work, out of school, and cannot get a decent job because they lack marketable 
skills. 


### 
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BLACK CUBAN YOUTH CHARTS CAREER WORKING FOR NYC 

MIAMI, Fla. -- Gerardo Miguel Simms considers his work at the 
South Florida Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) in Miami a very special 
kind of summer job. Not only is it providing him with money to help with 
college expenses, it is also giving him valuable experience towards a 
potential career working with young people. 

"After all," says 21-year-old Simms, who will re-enter the University 
of Miami as a senior this fall, “psychology is my major, and this type of 
work with teen-agers is helpful to me. 

On the otherhand, the black, Spanish-speaking youth brings some 
unique qualities to the NYC program. Although his job title is "receptionist 
Simms often handles the initial interviewing of potential Spanish-speaking 
enrolles. "I believe that I can relate in a special way to the teen-agers 
I work most closely with here, because I know from first-hand experience 
what they're thinking and feeling," he says. 

His background shows why Simms feels he can relate to these young 
people. Born in Havana, Cuba, he came to Miami in 1963 with his father, 
two brothers and one sister. Like so many others fleeing Cuba's communist 
regime, his family was temporarily separated. Not until 1966 was his 
mother able to come to Miami. 

Simms was 12 when he arrived in Florida and knew very little 
English. However, language wasn't a problem for long. The officials at 
St. John the Apostle school set up a special class for him and 30 other 
seventh grade Spanish-speaking students, so that they could study the 
usual subjects with bi-lingual instruction. 

Five years later, fortified with a better knowledge of England and 
a growing awareness of his family's financial problems in a new land, 
Simms was more than casually interested when a friend told him about 


Labor Deparment's NYC program. 


(MORE) 
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Simms learned that NYC aims to provide supervised work experience 
and earnings to enable a full time student from a low-income family to 
remain in school. 

"I needed lunch and bus money to stay in school, so I enrolled," 
says Simms. "My first NYC job was janitorial and maintenance work in 
the high school I was attending. As I went on to other NYC jobs, I saw 
that I was getting more than just the money I earned under the program. 
For one thing, I learned early what it was to assume responsibility, 
and that has helped me in many ways ever since.” 

Simms adds that frequently an NYC enrollee likes his after-school 
or summer job so much that he chooses to continue with the same employer 
after graduating. 

As for his own plans, Simms enjoys his work in the NYC office and 
since it's related to his major subject, psychology, he says he may apply 
for a permanent, full-time job as a counselor in the program after 


graduating next year. 


# # # 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION: 
JULY 1972 

WASHINGTON ~- The nation's employment situation was unchanged in July, with 
the overall unemployment rate holding at 5.5 percent and the number of employed persons 
remaining at the June level, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports. The jobless rate in June and July was substantially below the rates of 
around 6 percent which had prevailed since the close of 1970. 

At 81.7 million (seasonally adjusted), total employment was unchanged from June. 
Over the year, the number of jobholders has increased by almost 2.5 million persons. 
Nonfarm payroll employment was also essentially unchanged over the month. A rise in 
service industries employment was offset by a decline in employment in goods-producing 
industries, due in part to the effects of tropical storm Agnes and increased strike 
activity in construction. 

The number of unemployed persons totaled 5.2 million in July, down from 5.4 
million in June. This was in line with the expected seasonal change, and, after 
seasonal adjustment, there was no change in either the level or rate of unemployment. 

Unemployment rates for most of the major age-sex-color groups showed little or 
no change over the month. Specifically, jobless rates for adult men (3.9 percent), 
adult women (5.7 percent), teenagers (14.8 percent), married men (2.7 percent), whites 
(S.0 percent), and blacks (9.9 percent) were all essentially the same as in June. 
Although the jobless rate for all adult men (20 years and over) was unchanged, the rate 
was down over the month for men 25 and over. The rate for household heads also 
declined -- from a June level of 3.6 percent to 3.3 percent in July. Jobless rates 
for all of the above groups were down over the year, except for adult women and blacks 
workers, whose rates remained the same. 

Jobless rates were also unchanged over the month for most of the other major labor 
force categories, including full-time workers, part-time workers, State insured unem- 
ployed, blue-collar workers, and manufacturing workers. However, the rate for 
construction workers moved up £6 10.9 percent over the month, after declining in the 
previous month. 

The average (mean) duration of unemployment was 11.8 weeks in July, down from the 


ubusually high level of 13.5 weeks in June and about the same level as a year ago. 
(MORE ) 
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Over the year, the number of persons unemployed 15 weeks or more has dropped by 
90,000, the number unemployed 5 to 14 weeks has decreased about 70,000, and there 
has been no change in the number unemployed a month or less. 

Although there was no change in total joblessness in July, there were: changes 
in the composition of the unemployed by reason fer unemployment. The number of 
unemployed workers who had lost their job declined by 210,000 over the month 
(seasonally adjusted), and there was also a decline among new entrants to the labor 
force. This was countered by an increase in the number who were reentering the labor 
force, Over the year, thére:has been. a substantial»decreasew.in the number of job 
losers and a smaller reduction in the number of reentrants. In contrast, the number 
of persons unemployed because they left their last job actually increased. 

With virtually no change in,either employment or unemployment levels (seasonally 
adjusted), the civilian labor force remained essentially unchanged at 86.5 million 
over the month. Since July 1971, total employment has risen by nearly 2.5 million 
(after eliminating the effects of the 1970 Census population control adjustment 
intweduced in January 1972). Adult men accounted for almost 1.1 million of this 
increase, adult women for 930,000, and teenagers for 470,000. 

The employment situation for Vietnam Era veterans 20 to 29 years old was 
essentially unchanged in July but showed improvement over the year. Of the 4.3 mil- 
lion veterans in the labor force in July, about 4 million were employed and 300,000 
were unemployed. Their seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment was 7.3 percent. 
Over the year, their labor force rose by 460,000, in line with the net increase in 
the 28-29 yeur-old veteran population. All of the increase occurred in employment, 
and this change was largely responsible for the drop in the unemployment rate over 
the year -- from 8.6 to 7.3 percent. Another factor was the shift in the age com- 
position of veterans; a larger proportion of veterans now than a year ago are in the 
25 to 29 age group where the unemployment rate is substantially lower. 

For nonveterans in the 20-29 year -age group, the seasonally adjusted unemploy- 
ment rate was 6.5 percent in July, unchanged from June-and not significantly below a 
year ago. The gap between the unemployment tate of veterans and the lower rate of 


(MORE) 
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nonveterans continued to be less than 1 percentage point, approximately half the 
difference in July 1971. 

Nonfarm payroll jobs totaled 72.6 million in July, seasonally adjusted, little 
changed from the levels of the previous 2 months. Since July a year ago, payroll | 
employment has advanced by 2.0 million jobs. Employment continued to Inawence in 
the service-producing industries between June and July, but this gain was offset by a 
decline in the goods-producing sector, due in part to new strike activity in contraet 
construction and the aftermath of tropical storm Agnes. 

The average workweek for all rank-and-file workers on private nonagricultural 
payrolls was unchanged in July at 37,3 hours, seasonally adjusted. Hours of work in 
manufacturing also remained the same over the month, but were up seven-tenths of an 
hour over the past year. Factory overtime hours were about unchanged in July but, at 
3.5 hours, were a half hour above a year ago. 

Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private non- 
agricultural payrolls edged up 1 cent in July to $3.62, both before and after season- 
adjustment. Compared with July a year ago, hourly earnings have risen 19 cents, or 
5.5 percent. 

The smail gain in hourly earnings, coupled with a rise of 0.2 hour in the work- 
week (met seasonally adjusted), resulted in an advance of $1.09 in average weekly 
earnings to $136.47. After seasonal adjustment, average weekly earnings increased 
by 38 cents. 

Since July 1971, average weekly earnings have risen $8.53, or 6.7 percent. 
During the latest 12-month period for which the Consumer Price Index is available -- 
June 1971 to June 1972 -- consumer prices rose 2.9 percent. 

The Bureau's Hourly Earnings Index, seasonally adjusted, was 137.5 (1967#100) 
in July, 0.4 percent higher than in June, according to preliminary figures. The 
index was 5.8 percent above July a year ago. All industries posted over-the-year 
increases, ranging from 4.0 percent in services to 11.1 percent in transportation and 
public utilities. During the 120month period ending in June, the Hourly Earnings 
Index in dollars of constant purchasing power rose 2.9 percent. 


Hit 
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139,400 FLOOD VICTIMS CLAIM UNEMPLOYMENT 
ASSISTANCE IN 6 MONTHS 

WASHINGTON -- Over 139,400 workers made jobless by tropical storm Agnes in six 
East Coast States have collected unemployment compensation benefits, and the number 
is still climbing, Secretary of Labor James D. Hodgson said recently. 

"At a time when progress is being made in turning unemployment downward," the 
Secretary said, "these additions to the number of men and women forced into the jobless 
ranks by the disaster is doubly unfortunate." 

Pennsylvania, hardest hit of the six States, had registered 98,913 flood jobless 
for benefits through July 26. 

The other five States had 40,500 jobless workers receiving benefits: 

Maryland, 14,201; Virginia, 14,649; New York,:11,452; Fhorida, 146, and West 
Virginia, 52. 

President Nixon has asked the Congress for an immediate appropriation of $1.7 
billion, the largest ever requested for disaster relief, to aid victims in other ways 
such as low-interest loans. 

"Considering the acute human suffering involved as indicated by the large numbers 
thrown out of work by this disaster, we are hopeful that the Congress will immediately 
enact the President's disaster relief program," the Secretary said. 

The unemployment benefits are of two types: Disaster Unemployment Assistance 
(DUA), with funds provided by the White House for all victims not covered by regular 
compensation programs, and Unemployment Insurance (UI) compensation available under 
the regular Federal-State system. 

Of the 139,411 workers, 116,000 who became jobless. directly.because ef the £icods 
filed under the regular UI program, and 23,400 filed under DUA. 

Benefits in Pennsylvania can range up to 30 weeks, although the average number 
of benefit weeks is expected to be about seven, based on previous disaster experience. 


The other States have programs of 26 weeks' payments under State law. 


(MORE) 
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Hodgson said $1.2 millicn has been made available to the Labor Department by the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness at the White House for the payment, of DUA claims. 

He said the total distrjbuted under DUA "may well exceed $5 million by the time 
this emergency is over." DUA payments are based upon the average amount of each 
State's UI payments. 

"As for benefits under the,regular UI, it is too soon for sound estimates byt 
we feel certain that the increase in payments directly due to 'Agnes' will amount to 
tens of millions of dollars," he said. 

Secretary Hodgson also has allocated $30 million in Labor Department funds to pay 
wages for 42,000 workers in cleanup and rehabilitation projects in accordance with 
President Nixon's orders to relieve suffering in the flood-stricken areas as swiftly 
as possible. 

DUA payments are authorized by the Disaster Relief Act of 1970, administered by 
the Office of Emergency Preparedness. The Act authorizes the Secretary of Labor to use 
the Federal-State Unemployment Insurance system to take claims, authenticate then, 


and make payments. 
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WHITE-COLLAR SALARIES UP 4.4 PERCENT 
IN 9 MONTHS 


WASHINGTON -- Average salaries for selected white-collar occupations 
in private industry rose 4.4 percent over the 9-month period from June 
1971 to March 1972. Preliminary data from the annual nationwide survey 
conducted by the Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics showed 
that average salaries increased by 4.6 percent for clerical jobs and 4.1 
percent for professional administrative, and technical occupations. The 
Consumer Price Index advanced 2.1 percent during the same 9-month period. 

Over the June 1971-March 1972 period, average salary increases 
amounted to less than 3 percent for seven of the 10 entry and develop- 
mental levels of professional occupations. In contrast, increases of 
less than 3 percent were recorded for only 4 of 45 other professional, 
administrative, and technical support occupational levels and for none 
of the clerical levels. 

Average salaries for white-collar occupations rose at an annual 
rate of 3.1 percent between 1961 and 1966. The pace of increases 
quickened in the year ending June 1967, with each following year marked 
by a larger increase than the preceding one through June 1971. During 
the 1966-1971 period the average annual rate of increase was 5.7.percent. 
Although data for the current period reflect a 9- rather than 12-month 
span between surveys, it appears increases have dropped below the 1970- 
71 rate. Adjusting the 9-month advance to an annual rate of increase 
shows white-collar average salaries up 5.9 percent for 1971-72, compared 
with 6.6 percent for 1970-71, and 6.2 for 1969-70. 

March 1972 average salaries for eight levels of engineers, the 
largest professional group studied, ranged from $980 a month for college 
graduates in trainee positions to $2,324 for those responsible for 
highly complex engineering programs. Chemists' salaries ranged from 


$820 to $2,569. A majority of fmhly experienced engineers and chemists, 
(MORE) 
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had average salaries of $1,347 a month for engineers, $1,306 for chemists. 

Among five engineering technician levels, a majority of the 
technicians had average salaries of $792 and $899 (levels III and IV 
respectively). Draftsmen-tracers averaged $524 a month, and the average 
for the highest of the draftsmen levels studied was $958. 

Average salaries of accountants ranged from $756 a month to $1,447. 
Auditors from $802 to $1,319 a month. Accountants and auditors at the 
lower salary level were trainees with bachelor's degrees in accounting 
or the equivalent in education :and experience. 

Chief accountants were surveyed separately from accountants and 
were classified on the scope of their authority and the complexity of the 
accounting program. Those directing a stable accounting system, pres- 
cribed in considerable detail by higher levels in the organization, 
averaged $1,279; those meeting higher requirements averaged $2,210. 

Buyers responsible for purchasing "off-the-shelf" items and services 
were paid monthly salaries averaging $782. Buyers who purchased large 
amounts of highly complex and technical items, materials, and services 
averaged $1,296 a month. 

Attorneys at the entry level or performing relatively uncomplicated 
work involving clearly applicable precedents and well-established facts, 
averaged $1,125 a month; those at the highest level surveyed, averaged 
$2,902. The attorneys included in this study (all having LL.B. degrees 
and bar membership) were employed in the legal departments of various 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing firms. 

In the personnel management field, job analysts at the lowest 
level averaged $787 a month compared with $1,255 for those at the top 
level, where evaluation of a variety of more difficult jobs under general 


supervision was required. Personnel directors averaged $1,193 to $2,062, 
(MORE) 
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depending on degree of responsibility. 

Keypunch supervisors, the only clerical supervisory occupation in 
the survey, were classified on the basis of combinations of three 
elements -- level of supervisory responsibility, difficulty of keypunch 
work supervised, and number of employees supervised. Their average 
salaries ranged from $634 to $1,027 at the highest level surveyed. 

Among the 16 clerical work levels surveyed, average monthly 
salaries ranged from $383 for entry level file clerks to $758 for top 
level secretaries. Averages for four of the clericaI levels were above 
$625; eight were between $475 and $600; and four--file clerks I and II, 
messengers (office boys and girls), and typists I--were below $440 per 
month. 

Although designed to compare Federal pay with private, the survey 
is also used as a benchmark by business, labor unions, professional 
societies, trade associations, schools, and State and local government 
agencies. It is a basic reference source for salary administrators, 
recruiters, educators, career counselors, employee placement workers, 
and planners. 

The definitions used in the survey were graded by the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission in accordance with the standards established for 
each grade under the Federal Classification Act. The equivalent 
classification grade for each of the work levels surveyed and graded 
will be identified in the final survey report. 

A bulletin -~ National Survey of Professional, Administrative, 
Technical, and Clerical Pay, Marc -~- containing complete an 
Final results of the survey will be issued late in 1972. In addition 


to more detail for nationwide information based upon the full survey 
coverage, it will provide mean, median, and middle range salaries by 
occupational level for all establishments located in metropolitan areas 
and for establishments with 2,500 employees or more. 


# # # 
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OSHA ISSUES COMPLIANCE INSPECTION 
TOTALS FOR FIRST FISCAL YEAR 


WASHINGTON -- The Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) 
announced today it had conducted 32,701 inspections in 29,505 establishments 
employing 5,987,206 workers in its first full fiscal year of operation. 

George C. Guenther, Assistant Secretary of Labor for Occupational 
Safety and Health, said 7,418 or 25 percent of the establishments inspected 
in the period July 1 - June 30, were found to be in compliance with job 
safety and health standards. 

In remaining establishments, Guenther said 102,861 violations of 
standards were alleged in 23,321 citations to employers. The violations 
resulted in proposed penalties totaling $2,291,147. Employee complaints 


totaled 4,951. 


# # # 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX: JULY 1972 

WASHINGTON -- The Wholesale Price Index of All Commodities rose 0.8 percent 
between June and July, the U. S. Department of Labor's bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports. 

Industrial commodities increased 0.2 percent. Prices of farm products and 
processed foods and feeds advanced 2.2 percent. Consumer finished goods, a selection of 
commodities closely comparable to those in the commodity component of the Consumer 
Price Index, were up 1.0 percent, primarily reflecting the rise in food prices. Of 
the 15 major commodity groups measured by the Wholesale Price Index, 12 advanced 
between June and July and 3 declined. In July, the All Commodities WPI was 119.7 
(1967=100), 4.5 percent above a year earlier. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the All Commodities Wholesale Price Index rose 
0.7 percent in July. Industrial commodities were up 0.2 percent. Farm products 
and processed foods and feeds advanced 1.8 percent. Consumer finished goods were 0.8 
percent higher. 

In the 6-month period ending in July, the All Commodities WPI rose at a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of 5.2 percent; prices in the last 3 months of the period 
rose almost twice as fast as in the first 3 months. This acceleration was due entirely 
to sizable increases in prices of farm products and processed foods and feeds in May 
and June and the particularly steep rise in July. During the 6 months ending in July 
the index for these products advanced at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 8.0 
percent. The industra] commodities index rose at a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of 4.3 percent in the February-July period. Within this 6-month period the rate of 
increase decelerated slightly from 4.5 percent in the 3 months ending in April to 4.1 
percent in the 3 months ending in July. The consumer finished goods index rose at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 3.7 percent for the 6 months ending with July. 
Reflecting the faster pace of agriculture-based products, the index increased more in 
the last 3 months of the period than in the first 3 months. 

Comparative rates of change in the WPI before and during the Economic Stabiliza- 


tion Program that Began last August are as follows: 


(MORE) 
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8 months 3 months 8 months 11 months 
prior to Phase I, Phase II Phases I § II, 
Phase I, Aug. 1971 to Nov. 1971 to Aug. 1971 to 
Dec. 1970 to Nov. 1971 July 1972 July 1972 
Aug. 1971 
All commodities 5.2 -0.2 5.7 4.0 
Industrial commodities 4.7 -0.5 4.1 2.8 
Farm products, processed 
foods and feeds 6.5 1.1 9.5 7.2 
Consumer finished goods 4.1 -1.1 6.5 3.0 
Foods 6.8 od 6.8 5.0 
Finished goods, 
excluding foods 2.2 -.4 3.0 2.1 


Among consumer finished goods, foods advanced 1.3 percent in July (seasonally 
adjusted) chiefly reflecting higher prices for fresh fruits and vegetables and processed 
poultry. Meat prices rose less than seasonally. 

Consumer nonfood finished goods increased 0.3 percent over the month. Within this 
grouping, nondurable finished goods were up 0.3 percent due to higher prices for 
products such as gasoline, apparel and footwear, Durables rose 0.4 percent as a result 
of increases for items including furniture, metal containers, and jewelry. 

Producer finished goods edged up only 0.1 percent, chiefly reflecting the slower 
rate of advance for machinery and equipment. 

Continued advances for lumber, as well as significant increases for electric 
power, textiles, and concrete products, explained most of the 0.2 percent gain for 
processed (intermediate) materials, supplies and components’ (excluding foods and 
feeds). 

The index for crude meterials for further processing (excluding foods, feeds and 
fibers) rose 1.0 percent, largely because of increases for hides and skins, natural 
gas, and iron and steel scrap. 

Lumber and wood products led the rise in'industrial commodities in, July. This 
group registered the largest percentage advance and also had the greatest overall 
effect on the industrials index; the most important increase was for softwood lumber 
but almost all other products showed gains. 

Gasoline prices rose further; this, together with higher electric power rates 


and increases for natural gas pushed up the fuels index. 
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Price advances for apparel (particularly women's, misses' and juniors') 
accelerated in July; textile products (cotton, wool, and manmade) continued to advance, 
but jute woven goods declined. 

Most farm products were higher in July. Livestock prices (particularly for hogs) 
accounted for a large part of the 3.2 percent advance in the group index. Other 
important increases included live poultry, fresh fruits, eggs, fresh and dried 
vegetables, green coffee and grains; raw cotton declined for the second month ina 
row. The processed foods and feeds index rose 1.6 percent, in response chiefly to 
higher prices for meats, poultry and fish and to a lesser extent to increases for 


manufactured animal feeds and dairy products. 
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Dear Consumer: 


Bulbs: Longer Life--- 
Less Light 


by Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
White House Office of Consumer Affairs 


How much do you know about light bulbs? Have 
you ever been annoyed about a bulb you thought 


burned out too fast? 


You’re probably accustomed to buying light bulbs 
according to the wattage listed on the paper sleeve 
and on the bulb. From experience, you know that 
a 100-watt bulb is significantly brighter than a 60- 


watt bulb. 


But actually, wattage 
doesn’t tell you directly the 
brightness of the bulb, it only 
tells you how much power 
the bulb consumes and, there- 
fore, how much the bulb will 
add to your electric bill. 

For an actual measure of 
the bulb’s brightness, you 
have to look on the package 
to see how many lumens the 
bulb puts out. 

And if you want to find 
how long the bulb is likely 
to last before it burns out, 
you can get that information 
—measured in hours—from 
the package, too. 

Lumens (brightness) are 
a unit of measure that most 
people still aren’t familiar 
with. It was less than two 
years ago—Jan. 25, 1971, to 
be exact—that a Federal 
Trade Commission ruling 
went into effect requiring 
lumens, along with bulb life, 
to be listed on packages. 

The FTC made its ruling 
because of complaints that 
light bulbs were burning 
out much too fast. The 


problem was that manufac- 
turers could make a light 
bulb of a given wattage 
brighter by making the fila- 
ment thinner; however, this 
reduced the average expected 
life of the bulb. A manufac- 
turer could advertise that a 
bulb gave off “brighter light” 
than a competitor’s bulb of 
the same wattage, without 
having to mention that the 
brighter bulb would probably 
burn out sooner. By requir- 
ing the added information, 
FTC hopes to reduce con- 
sumer dissatisfaction about 
repeated bulb burn-outs. 

Thus, for a given wattage 
bulb, you can choose the 
relatively bright shorter-life 
bulbs for reading and close- 
up work, or the slightly dim- 
mer “long-life” bulbs for 
ceiling fixtures and other in- 
accessible places where you 
don’t want to change bulbs 
too often. 

For more information on 
bulbs, write to Federal 
Trade Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20580. 











Week of August 14, 1972 


FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 


During fiscal 1971, the Occupational Safety and Health Administration conducted 
32,701 safety and health inspections in 29,505 establishments employing over five 
million workers. Of the establishments inspected, 7,418 or 25 percent were in com- 
pliance with federal standards. 

# # # 

The Labor Department has renewed for two years a contract with AVCO International 
Services to operate the Job Corps Residential Manpower Center in Cincinnati, The 
center, which houses 200 enrollees, has been funded for $2,383,000. 

Hitt 

The Department of Labor has allocated $30 million to create flood clean-up jobs 
for 42,000 victims of tropical storm Agnes in New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Florida and the District of Columbia. 

Hitt 

Real earnings of American workers rose 1.4 percent between May and June, reaching 
a level 3.2 percent higher than a year ago. This represents the largest over-the-year 
increase in real earnings for any June since 1964. 
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